





lt cooks, 

it makes the water hot, 
And costs so little 
though we use a lot; 
It's cheap, its quick, 

its safe and clean- 
Electricity we mean! 


Jcsued by the 
Electrical 
Development 
Association 
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The best way to convince your- 
self of the cheapness of electricity 
for cooking and water heating 
is to ask a friend who uses it to 
tell you what her running costs 
are. You'll find they’re much 
less than you think. And, 


> because electricity is so clean, 


you save on redecoration costs, 
too! Ask about easy terms at 
your Electricity Service Centre. 
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In the development of the new town of STEVENAGE 
50,000,000 ‘Phorpres’ Common and Facing Bricks 
and $50,000 ‘Phorpres’ Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH I! D> 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED Ay 


PHORPRES 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip's Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 20771 
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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 
* 


Individual Membership from £1 11s. 6d. 


The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town 
and Country Planning, Britain’s foremost planning journal. 
Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time 
to time in London and other parts of the country. 

For particulars of membership apply to the Secretary at the Planning 
Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7. 
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A major part of the big London County 
Council development programme at 
the Beckton Northern Outfall Works 
is the Diffused Air Plant now under 
construction by Richard Costain 
Limited. It consists of 48 aeration 
channels each 15 ft. high, 16 ft. wide 
and 390 ft. long, 15 settling tanks 
110 ft. in diameter, a 1,000 ft. long 
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1. = One of the Aeration 
Channels under construction 
showing the wine-glass cross- 
section. A travelling shutter 
is used to cast three sections 
of wall at one pour. 

2 When completed the Aera- 
tion Channels will include 
nearly 4 miles of concrete 
wall—3 miles of which are 
already completed. 

3 Final Setiling Tanks 
showing cantilever brackets to 
carry outlet channels for the 
final effluent. 





Chief Engineer of the London County Council: 
Mr. J. Rawlinson, C.B.E., M.Eng., M.1.C.E., M.1.Mech.E., M.1.Mun.E. 


operating gallery, reinforced concrete 
culverts and channels, cast iron mains, 
penstocks and valves, roads and 
earthworks. The foundation work 
involved the casting and driving 
of more than 10,000 concrete piles. 
Over 60,000 cubic. yards of reinforced 
concrete and some 50,000 precast 
units will be employed in the project. 


Building & Civil 


Engineering Contractors 


111 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD. 
LONDON, 8.E.1 
TELEPHONE: WATERLOO 4977 


Middie East - Rhodesia - Nigeria - Canada 
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Roads over Houses 


OUR TITLE has nothing to do with 
pedestrian skyways, which still await 
their Corbusier or Lloyd-Wright. It 
merely celebrates the fact that in the 
political tussle for straitened capital 
resources road-building has held its 
own and housing has not. The road- 
construction interests have sustained 
a brilliant propaganda. By compari- 
son the housing movement has been 
meek and mild; its readiness in recent 
years to accept, even to welcome, cuts 
in standards may well have caused a 
Government looking for economies to 
judge that without a violent storm the 
output of new dwellings could also be 
cut. 

We cannot enter into the argument 


as to whether the overall restriction of 


these kinds of capital expenditure is 
wise or not. The economic doctors 
must fight that out. What concerns us, 
as believers in land-use planning, is the 
effect of housing and road-building 
policies on the welfare of the people 
and the efficiency of industry. Wheth- 
er construction or reconstruction pro- 
ceed a little more slowly or a little 


faster, it is the pattern brought about 
that in the long term matters most. 

The road-construction interests 
want to build roads, plenty of roads, 
costing plenty of money. It does not 
worry them much whether they are 
long cheap roads through the open 
country,sor short expensive roads, 
with tunnels and flyovers, inside 
cities and towns. We also want plenty 
of money spent on roads. But it wor- 
ries us a lot as to whether the new 
roads subserve the tendency for busi- 
nesses and workplaces to settle or ex- 
pand in big cities; and the tendency 
for people to move out to suburban 
houses in green belts; or whether they 
provide for more comfortable move- 
ment between well-placed and moder- 
ate-sized towns within which daily 
travel is reduced to a minimum. 

As to housing, the building indus- 
try may not care very much whether 
money is spent on a relatively few 
multi-storey flats (“Stately Homes of 
England”’) or a larger number of 
decent family homes with gardens. 
But it matters immensely for the 
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future of our people. Whatever the 
Government decides is the amount of 
capital expenditure it can afford for 
housing, it will be able to get, for the 
same money, a far larger number of 
houses than of flats. At the present 
average cost of a six to twelve storey 
flat (about £2,800—£3,000 including 
site), for the capital expenditure on 
1,000 flats we could have over 1,570 
houses of equal floor area, plus gar- 
dens. For equal Exchequer subsidies 
we could have over 2,500 houses. 
Even if the cost of new town or 
Town Development Act grants are 
allowed for we could have, for the 
capital cost of 1,000 central flats, 
1,250 good houses in new or expand- 
ed towns, including the cost of closing 
central factories. For equal subsidies 
and grants we could have 1,500 
houses in such towns. (A memoran- 
dum demonstrating these astonishing 
facts has just been issued by the 
TCPA and can be had on request.) 
Thus for once—we know of no 
parallel case—social advantage, in- 
dustrial efficiency, and sheer cash 
economy point to the same policy: a 
reduction of housing density and 
business concentration in congested 
cities, and a vigorous effort to pro- 
mote dispersal of workplaces and 
people to smaller towns. The powers 
and the machinery exist. What seems 
to be lacking is the imagination and 
the will at the ‘‘summit”’ of national 
affairs. 
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Why is it lacking? The planning, 
housing, and building movements 
should ask this question, not only of 
the Government (which has a great 
responsibility) but of themselves, 
They have been pushed aside by 
political pressures of less economic 
validity and less popular potential. 
Large sections of public opinion have 
been led to believe that dispersal and 
good housing standards are a serious 
threat to agriculture and the food 
supply, and imply a wide spread of 
wasteful suburbs. These are delusions, 
but they have become the established 
mythology. The idea that somehow 
the cost of land necessitates building 
high, nonsense as it is, equally per- 
sists. The pride of boroughs in popula- 
tion statistics, and their fear of loss of 
rateable value, are still powerful fac- 
tors, but they are neither valid nor 
wise. 

If the planning and housing move- 
ments could get together with the 
building industry, and the building 
societies, in a campaign of public en- 
lightenment, marshal the cost figures, 
and renew the idealism for a better 
human environment, the situation 
could be transformed. The percent- 
age share of housing and building in 
the (gradually rising) national in- 
come and output is diminishing— 
faster than is socially desirable. These 
movements, in a combined reasser- 
tion of their own interests, could 
immensely benefit the nation. 


GEOFFREY CLARK 


The death of Geoffrey Clark at the 
age of sixty-four is a sad loss for the 
planning movement, for the County 
of Devon, of which he had been 
Director of Planning for ten years, 
and for a vast number of friends and 
admirers. Coming into planning from 
the agricultural side (he was for many 
years a farmer), he showed an equal 
understanding of the interests of in- 


dustry, residents, and tourists, and 
his great personal charm and diplo- 
matic ability enabled him to balance 
with admirable justice the claims of 
economics and aesthetics. As a writer 
and lecturer he combined notable 
powers of constructive thought with 
literary distinction. He did noble 
work for planning, and his influence 
will last. 
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ROME AS A WALLED CITY 


Our contributor, describing the state of the walls and gates of 


Rome as they are today, and summarizing their history, comments 
on their impact on traffic developments and on the success of the 
Italian planners and architects in coping with an unusual and 


difficult problem. 


URING THE fifty years since my 
D first visit to Rome in 1907, the 
population has quadrupled 
(424,943 in 1901; 1,687,735 in 1951) 
and is now about double its estimated 
maximum “‘in the brave days of old’’. 
Save for a squalid shanty-town near 
the Ponte Milvio, it is a beautiful and 
brilliant city, with urgent traffic prob- 
lems aggravated by the Italian love of 
motor-cars driven at top speed. Yet it 
still retains the greater part of its 
imperial walls, and is more obviously 
a walled city than any European 
capital except Istanbul. The exis- 


by MARTIN S. BRIGGS 


tence of these ancient walls, with their 
towers and gates, has naturally creat- 
ed difficulties for town-planners, 
solved with remarkable ingenuity 
and with reasonable regard for his- 
torical monuments. There have been 
criticisms, from purists, of the way in 
which this work has been carried out; 
but in my opinion the Italians have 
achieved a successful result. 

The walls of Ancient Rome are of 
two periods: the so-called Servian 
Wall attributed to King Servius 
Tullius in the sixth century B.c.; and 
the Aurelian Wall, begun by the 


The Porta Appia or Porta San Sebastiano, Rome. 
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SURVIVING ROMAN GATES 
(in Aurelian Wall) 


Porta Nomentana 
, Latina 
;, Ostiensis East (or S. Paolo) 
,, Appia (or S. Sebastiano) 
,, Metrobia 
, Asinaria 
,, Pinciana 
, Tiburtina 
Chiusa 
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Emperor Aurelian in A.D. 271, com- 
pleted some ten years later, and sub- 
sequently altered, raised, and streng- 
thened by various emperors up to the 
middle of the sixth century A.p. Then 
came the enclosure of the Vatican 
area under Pope Leo IV immediately 
after the Saracen attack on Rome in 
846; and finally the extension of the 
Vatican enclosure, including the 


DEMOLISHED ROMAN GATES 
(in Aurelian Wall) 
1 Porta Salaria 


u ,, Flaminia 
ut ,, Portuensis 
Iv. ,,_ Praenestina-Labicana (or Maggiore) 
v_,, Ardeatina 
vi ,, Ostiensis West 
vi ,, Aurelia-Pancraziana 
vir ,, Septimiana (Ital. Settimiana) 
xx ,, Aurelia-Sancti Petri (site unknown) 


Janiculum Hill, under Pope Urban 
VIII in 1642. 

The oldest fortified area in Rome, 
commonly called ‘Roma Quad- 
rata” (see plan), was on the Palatine 
Hill, and some fragments of its mas- 
sive tufa walls can still be seen. The 
Servian Wall (see plan) was some 
eight miles in length, and the popula- 
tion that it enclosed is supposed to 
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The Porta Pinciana, Rome. 


have been about 80,000. Part of the 
length consisted of an agger, an exter- 
nal ditch, and two ranges of wall; else 
where it consisted of a single wall of 
large tufa blocks. Starting near the 
Tiber at its north end (see plan), it 
passed west of the Capitol and the 
Quirinal Hill, across the Esquiline, 
south of the Coelian and Aventine 
Hills, reached the Tiber again near 
the present Ponte Sublicio, and then 
ran along the riverside. It was 
pierced by seventeen gates, and was 
admirably planned for strategic pur- 
poses. Several portions of it have 
survived: notably near the Palazzo 
Caffarelli on the Capitol, in the 
Piazza Manfredo Fanti south of the 
railway station, in the Piazza Cin- 
quecento outside the station, on the 
Aventine near S. Saba, and close to 
the river near S. Sabina. These frag- 
ments, though of great archaeological 
interest, are only fragments; and so 
much of the wall has been demolished 
long ago that it has not greatly im- 
peded modern town-planning. 

Very different is the case of the 
Aurelian Wall, about twelve miles in 
length, which was planned to protect 
the whole city as it existed in the third 
quarter of the third century a.p. In 
view of threatened barbarian in- 


vasions, its construction was carried 
out at great speed by civilian labour 
under military architects. Made of 
concrete faced with brick, and bat- 
tered externally, the wall was very 
thick at the base, and at first was only 
26 ft high; but it was later doubled in 
height by the addition of a gallery 
(as in the Outer Land Wall at Con- 
stantinople), with an upper rampart 
walk over it. Above this rose the 
crenellated parapet, but most of the 
merlons Rave now disappeared. In 
the whole perimeter of the wall, there 
are recorded to have been 383 towers 
and 116 guard-houses. The towers 
were mostly square on plan, but those 
flanking the gates were chiefly -half- 
round. The Aurelian Wall (which 
also enclosed the Trastévere district, 
across the Tiber—see plan) originally 
contained eighteen gates and about 
twelve posterns. Half of the gates and 
about half the posterns have since 
been demolished, though some of the 
former have been replaced. 

Of the various surviving gates, the 
Porte Nomentana; P. Latina (illus- 
trated) ; P. Ostiensis East or S. Paolo; 
P. AppiaorS. Sebastiano (illustrated) ; 
and P. Tiburtina are of large size, serv - 
ing important roads; and the Porte 
Metrobia; P. Asinaria or S. Giovanni; 
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and P. Pinciana (illustrated) are of 
smaller type. The remaining gates 
were demolished as follows: Porta 
Salaria, 1871; P. Flaminia, 1877-9; 
P. Portuensis, sixteenth-seventeenth 
centuries; P. Praenestina-Labicana, 
or Maggiore, 1838-9; P. Aurelia- 
Pancraziana, 1644; P. Aurelia-Sancti 
Petri, in the Middle Ages; P. 
Ardeatina, 1534; P. Ostiensis West, 
1888; P. Settimiana, rebuilt 1498. 

The three gates illustrated here, as 
they appear today, are chosen be- 
cause they have been comparatively 
little altered since ancient times; and 
because they are flanked by the 
original walls. The Porta Appia 
originally had round towers, extend- 
ed backwards by Maxentius (a.p. 
306-312), and now concealed by 
square bases added by Honorius 
(A.D. 401-404). The upper part of the 
towers may have been added after an 
earthquake in 442, when repairs to 
the gateway were carried out, or may 
be later still. The wall as a whole was 
extensively repaired by Belisarius in 
547, and thereafter by Narses. 

The Porta Pinciana, once called 
the Porta Belisarius, is undoubtedly 
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of Aurelian date, because the wall is 
deflected here to take a gateway 
obliquely. One of its flanking towers 
is Aurelian, the other Maxentian, the 
central portion Honorian, and con- 
siderable repairs took place later. 
From 1808 to 1906, this gateway was 
closed, being of minor importance; 
but nowadays heavy traffic pours 
through the two arches recently cut 
through the walls, as shown on my 
sketch. 

The history of the Porta Latina is 
almost identical: one tower Aurelian, 
the other rebuilt long ago on the old 
lines, the central portion or “‘curtain” 
Honorian. 

After the barbarian invasions of the 
sixth century, the population of Rome 
dwindled to less than 20,000 during 
the fourteenth century; and the city 
did not begin to recover much of its 
former glory till the fifteenth century. 
Sundry alterations were then made 
to the still formidable Aurelian Wall 
and its gates. 

The Porta Settimiana was rebuilt 
in 1498 and remodelled in 1798. The 
Porta del Popolo replaced the Porta 
Flaminia in 1561, with an external 


The Porta Latina, Rome. 
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facade designed either by Vignola or 
Michelangelo and an interior facade 
by Bernini (1656); but the towers of 
the Porta Flaminia were not de- 
molished till 1877-9. In 1561, Michel- 
angelo designed for Pope Pius IV a 
new gate, the Porta Pia, replacing the 
Porta Nomentana; but the external 
facade of the Porta Pia is by Vespi- 
gnani (1868). In 1574, the Porta S. 
Giovanni, designed by Giacomo della 
Porta, superseded the Porta Asinaria. 

The Porta S. Spirito, in the Leon- 
ine Wall round the Vatican, is an 
unfinished design by Antonio San- 
gallo the Younger, who also added 
a fine bastion to the Aurelian Wall 
(1538). The Porta Portuensis and the 
Porta S. Pancraziana, both in that 
wall, were rebuilt by Urban VIII in 
1642. That sector of the fortifications 
suffered considerably during the 
siege by French troops in 1849. The 
attacks by Garibaldi’s army in 1870 
showed that the Aurelian and other 
walls had not become altogether 
negligible; for they had to be 
breached at the Porta Pia before the 
city fell. In the Second World War, 
bomb-hits created two breaches in the 
Aurelian Wall. 

Interest in its history was stimu- 
lated by the publication in 1821 of 
Nibby’s book, Le Mura di Roma, with 
drawings by Sir William Gell (valu- 
able for their record of its then 
ruinous but picturesque condition) ; 
Quarenghi’s work with the same title 
in 1880; Dr T. Ashby’s Topographical 
Dictionary of Ancient Rome (1909) ; Ian 
Richmond’s City Wall of Imperial 
Rome (1930), and others. 
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During the nineteenth—-twentieth 
centuries, the wall has had to be 
pierced at several new points to cope 
with the rapidly increasing traffic. 
Extensive repairs have been carried 
out and many unsightly accretions 
have been removed, though parts of 
its length are still submerged by other 
buildings. On the west side, facing the 
river, and in Trastévere most of it is 
concealed or demolished. On the east 
side, the railway has destroyed part of 
it; andthe modern traveller approach- 
ing Rome from Ciampino Airport 
along the Via Appia Nuova sees the 
walled city at its worst. On the north- 
west and the south, much of the 
circuit remains complete, with the 
walls and gates rising to their full 
height. 

Visitors to Rome are apt to con- 
centrate their attention either upon 
the most celebrated classical, Early 
Christian, Renaissance and Baroque 
buildings; or else upon the magnifi- 
cent new railway station and the 
enormous new blocks of residential 
flats. But a walk around the Aurelian 
and Vatican walls will show them 
how competently Italian town-plan- 
ners and atchitects have dealt with an 
unusual and difficult problem. No- 
thing impresses a visitor who knew 
Rome fifty years ago more than the 
contrast between the squalor that 
then surrounded its famous historical 
monuments, and the beautiful setting 
of gardens and avenues that the 
twentieth century has since sub- 
stituted. That work includes the 
preservation and isolation of the 
Aurelian and Vatican walls. 


Oh, for a Poet! 


‘What does it mean, this barren age of ours ? 
Here are the men, the women, and the flowers, 
The seasons, and the sunset, as before... . 


Oh, for a poet. . . 


To put these little sonnet-men to flight.” 


—Epwarp ARLINGTON RosInson (1869—1935) 
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THE MUCH-BINDING PUBLIC INQUIRY 


As might have been expected, both the ponderous and the snippety 
newspapers have entirely ignored this significant inquiry. We 
therefore publish this somewhat belated and condensed report. 
FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT 


high locally over the plan to en- 
large Much-Binding-in-the- 
Marsh by an “‘overspill”’ of jobs and 
bodies from the Bloatchester ‘‘ag- 
glomeration”’ under the Town De- 
velopment Act of 1952. You may 
think it odd that the locals should use 
these scientific terms, but they do. 
They roll them round their tongues 
with affectionate enjoyment. 
Who dreamed up the idea first is 
not certain. Some say it was Mr 
(‘Ginger’) Spiggs, the red-headed 


F istic HAS been running 


clerk of the Marsh RDC and the 
Parish Council, who is out for 
borough status, and that he organized 
the eight-to-one vote on the Parish 
Council with the help of the chair- 
man’s wife, who fancies herself as the 
future Lady Mayoress. 

Others think it was County Coun- 
cillor Mrs Chough-Collingham, the 
one who writes the fashion page for 
the Evening Blip, and that it was an- 
other of her stunts to get into the 
Marsh Advertiser headlines just before 
the election. 





“‘Overspill! That’s the answer, chaps!’’ 
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“Tt was ‘Ginger’ Spiggs who sweated out a draft scheme.”’ 


The landlord of “The Bull’’ told 
me it all began in his bar, which is the 
political forum of Much-Binding, one 
night when Mr Glew, who runs the 
garage and is “‘a long-headed feller 
who reckons to know about atoms and 
space travel and rockets’, came out 
with a tirade about “‘this mouldy old 
myxomatosis rabbit-warren’’. No one 
agreed with him or anybody else, but 
there was a general view that Much- 
Binding wants a shot in the arm and 
that something ought to be done. 
Then a little quiet chap suddenly 
turned his beer mug upside down on 
the bar, and said, “‘Overspill! That’s 
the answer, chaps!” This started the 
revolution in thought. 


The Bloke from Bloatchester 


But of course it was “Ginger” 
Spiggs who mugged up the Act, 
sweated out a draft scheme and ar- 
ranged the meeting at which Alder- 
man Reggie (‘‘Regional”) Scope, 
Chairman of the Bloatchester Hous- 
ing Committee, came down and made 


an impassioned speech. Bloatchester, 
he said, had millions of lively young 
people and hundreds of wealthy fac- 
tory firms who wanted to escape out 
of the smoke into the sun. If Much- 
Binding would take them, his Cor- 
poration and the Government would 
build any number of houses with hot 
and cold at low rents and foot the 
bill. Much-Binding would be doing 
a Christian kindness to the over- 
crowded masses at no cost to its rates. 
Ifit did not, its chances of ever getting 
a dog-track, a palais-de-danse, a Wool- 
worth and a Marks and Spencer 
were dim. The place would rot away 
and in twenty years it would have to 
be razed by bulldozers to avoid an 
epidemic. 


An Inquiry Ordered 

From then on the proposed deal 
with Bloatchester was the main topic 
of argument in Much-Binding. ““The 
Bull’’ was packed every night. Com- 
mittees were formed to support and 
oppose the scheme. Resolutions in 
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‘A sleek and well-dressed Inspector.’ 


favour were passed in the two Coun- 
cils after heated debates. Mysterious 
procedures, understood only by Mr 
Spiggs, issued in an official notice that 
a public inquiry would be held at 
10 a.m. on such and such a date. 

Very few locals, however, were able 
to take time off for the inquiry. It was 
conducted in the Parish Hall by a 
sleek and well-dressed inspector for 
the Ministry of Whatever-it-is, Mr 
Dumm Pinstripe, BA, ARIBA, FRICS, 
AMICE, AMTPI. An array of eminent 
and handsome leading counsel, sup- 
ported by juniors, sat around the 
table with brief-cases full of massive 
wodges of papers. Mr Picasso Profile, 
gc, appeared for the RDC and 
Parish Council, Mr De’ Ath Masque, 
qc, for the Bloatchester Corporation, 
and Mr Roman Knowsley, Qc, for 
several landowners, the Marsh Farm- 
ers’ Union and the Council for the 
Perpetuation of Rustic Exclusiveness. 


’ 


No expense had been spared on all 
sides in calling distinguished expert 
witnesses, the qualifications of each 
being made crystal clear to the in- 
spector by a series of ten to twelve 
leisurely questions by learned counsel, 
who had generously reserved two days 
for their task. Space permits of the 
mention of a few main witnesses only. 

For the RDC Mr Barren Mun- 
chouse, PPRICS, FIAA, FRSS, who had 
just come back from planning the 
island of Ailsa Craig, explained witha 
wealth of carefully adjusted statistics 
the secular decline and desperate 
predicament of Much-Binding, and 
the far-reaching benefits that expan- 
sion would confer on its demographic 
composition, average income level, 
social integration, and position in the 
darts league. 


A Hostile Witness 
For a group of county residents, Mr 
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Network Forman, Bsc, assistant lec- 
turer in sociology at the Pinchbeck 
Institute for Population Research, 
argued that the artificially induced 
migration of slum-dwellers, together 
with the blood-boiling and other 
noxious industries in which they prob- 
ably worked, would fatally syncopate 
Much-Binding’s “rural rhythm” and 
dislocate its delicately balanced in- 
vertebracy. 





> 


“A Professor of Agronomy from Oxbridge.’ 


Here the inspector asked his only 
question in the two days of the in- 
quiry: ‘‘Is it your view, Mr Forman, 
that these disquieting results would 
flow from the migration fer se, or as it 
were in vacuo, or do you envisage them 
as integral to the absolute magnitude 
or the relative momentum of the pro- 
cess contemplated ?” 

Mr Forman, after a pause, replied: 
“That is a most penetrating question, 
Mr Pinstripe. It is one to which we 
have devoted a great deal of research 
in recent years. If I may put it 
very simply, I would say that these 
effects might ensue on any population 
transfer in esse, but they would be 
logarithmically magnified by a politi- 
cally prompted acceleration. In more 
technical language—.” 

“Thank you,” said the inspector, 
putting on his most quasi-judicial ex- 
pression, ‘‘I get the idea. I have noted 
what you have said.” 
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Loss of Agricultural Acres 


The second day’s proceedings were 
less exciting, and it was observed by 
the few locals present that the in- 
spector sat for most of the day with his 
eyes closed, though his features re- 
tained their air of receptive untouch- 
ability. (The majority in ‘“The Bull” 
that night thought he had actually 
gone to sleep, but some thought he 
was “‘only foxing’’, and others that he 
was laughing inside himself.) 

The evidence on the agricultural 
value of the land proposed to be used 
was to a certain extent conflicting. A 
Professor of Agronomy from Ox- 
bridge said its fertility was a minus 
quantity and that it was cruelty to 
farmers to make them continue to 
cultivate it. On the other hand, the 
Head of the Soils Department of 
Rustick Facings University College 
said the land was capable of produc- 
ing more hops per acre than the best 
fields in Kent. Long (and rather 
tedious) cross-examinations of these 
witnesses failed to shake their evi- 
dently sincere convictions. 


Conclusions and After-thoughts 
Closing the inquiry, the inspector 
said he must congratulate all concern- 
ed on the exceptional unanimity of 
contradiction with which the various 
aspects of the case had been laid be- 
fore him. The evidence would be of the 
greatest value to his Minister in avoid- 
ing coming to any hasty conclusion. 
Counsel then went off in their large 
cars, and the expert witnesses ad- 
journed to their hotel, where they dis- 
cussed at length whether the Plungers’ 
right half had fumbled at a critical 
point in the match with the Spungers. 
In “The Bull” both the majority 
and the objectors asserted with equal 
force that their witnesses had knocked 
the other side’s witnesses for six. As 
they were getting a bit too worked up 
the landlord closured the discussion 
by switching on the radio. To their 
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**Just in time to hear the chorus.”’ 


delighted astonishment they were 
just in time to hear the chorus: 

At Much-Binding-in-the-Marsh, 
We’re nuts on Decongestion and 

Dispersal ; 

At Much-Binding-in-the-Marsh 
The thirst for Overspill is universal ; 
A plan to shift the Bank and Piccadilly 

out we’ve got, 
With Lyonses, Espresso Bars, and 
fun-fairs on the spot. 
And urban joys for girls and boys, and 
jobs for all the lot, 
At Much-Binding-in-the-Marsh. 


State of the Odds 

The Ministry’s approval of the 
plan is now impatiently awaited. The 
betting at ““The Bull’, however, is 
10-3 against its arriving before the 
next rise in the Bank Rate. 

The essentially progressive spirit 
of Much - Binding - in - the - Marsh is 
touched by a humorous cynicism— 
a belief in miracles, coupled with a 
deep recognition that they don’t hap- 
pen. This is always a sound reason 
for having one more before closing 
time. 


With acknowledgements to the BBC for the name of a place we can’t find in the gazetteer. 


The Isolation of Urbanity 


““Urbanites may live close together physically and yet be miles apart 
socially. A striking instance was related to the writer some years ago by the 
late George B. Ford, eminent architect and city planner. Lunching one day at 
the Harvard Club, he fell into conversation with the man seated next him at 
the ‘general’ table. Ford had an enjoyable chat with his table neighbour and 
at the door they bid each other goodbye with the fervour of old friends, but 
immediately discovered that they were going in the same direction. Three 
times they started to part, only to find they were continuing the same way. 
Finally they entered the same apartment house, on different floors of which 
they had dwelt for a year and a half!’,—C1arence A. Perry: Housing for the 
Machine Age (1939). 
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The H-Bomb and Planning 


We refrain in these pages from 
dwelling much on the military rea- 
sons for urban dispersal. We try to 
believe that the common awareness 
of the disastrous consequences of ex- 
changing nuclear bombs will deter 
the nations from that madness. 
Nevertheless, “‘preparedness” is an 
element in the deterrence, and the 
danger is taken seriously enough to 
have drawn over half a million people 
into the British civil defence services 
already. In the campaign for more 
volunteers it is stated that a future 
war would start with “some millions 
of evacuees’, and “‘after an attack 
there would be more millions of 
people to be housed, clothed, fed, and 
kept healthy.” Frightful as a nuclear 
war would be, we are told, it would 
not be the end of everything. 
“Millions and millions of people 
would survive.” 

“Learn to live with your eyes open 
in the same world as the H-Bomb,”’ 
say the Government advertisements. 
If the Government opened its own 
eyes, it would do more to further a 
planning policy which has all the 
social, economic, and financial, as 
well as the military arguments in its 
favour. 


Storm Over Hatfield 


The gale that tore off the roofs of a 
number of houses in Hatfield New 
Town was something quite out of the 
ordinary, and anyone who knows the 
pressure that housing agencies have 
been under to reduce costs wili feel 
sympathy with the Hatfield Develop- 
ment Corporation in its misfortune. 
Criticism will be plentiful and we 
have no need to take part in it. We 


hope there will be an inquiry, with as 
its main purpose the avoidance of 
further such disasters. 

It is very desirable that experi- 
ments shall be made in new methods 
of building, as in house planning and 
layout. We do feel, however, that 
drastic innovations in all these mat- 
ters should be at first on a small scale, 
in order to test tenant reactions as 
well as stability and costs of mainten- 
ance. Letchworth, the First Garden 
City, in the early 1900s, made many 
experiments, but we can recall only 
one house that actually collapsed. 
The old Welwyn company was etern- 
ally vigilant and had very few serious 
building failures. 

But Letchworth, and to a less ex- 
tent Welwyn, made mistakes in lay- 
out (for example in defective access to 
back gardens) that have been un- 
necessarily repeated in later new 
towns and many council housing 
estates. More respect for half a cen- 
tury’s eXperience is certainly desir- 
able both in house building and in 
planning. 


Competing with the Suburbs: USA 


Fortune magazine is running a series 
of articles on American cities. It says 
that redevelopment projects now 
under way, at a cost of £326 million, 
threaten to turn the big city into “a 
gigantic bore’’. The vast super-blocks 
are not designed for people who like 
cities, but for people who have no 
other choice. A survey shows small 
but significant signs of a move from 
suburbs back to the city. But cities are 
“‘muffing for generations to come” 
their opportunity to keep people in- 
side. The modern central projects are 
“ideally calculated to keep every- 
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body in suburbia’, though many 
would prefer to stay in the city. 

It looks like the old story we know 
so well here. Mass warehousing of 
people in centres will only hold there 
those who can’t afford the suburban 
journey for reasons of time or money. 
To keep a balanced population in 
centres you would have to produce 
conditions and types of family 
dwellings, schools, open spaces, etc. 
nearly as attractive as those in good 
suburbs. And that severely limits the 
number of people you can rehouse 
there. The USA has not learned that 
lesson. And we have only half learned 
it. 


Status of the Housing Manager 


Evidence on “Housing Manage- 
ment” has been submitted to the 
MHLG Sub-Committee on that sub- 
ject by the TCPA. This analyses 
briefly the roles of all those who take 
part in designing houses and their 
layout—council housing committees, 
speculative builders, architects, and 
clients—and assesses their capacities 
and limitations. Itcomes down strong- 
ly in favour of a higher status for 
the housing manager. Incidentally, 
it is said that while public housing 
agencies and technicians have much 
to learn from the speculative builder, 
he in turn suffers from the lack of the 
advice of the good architect. Copies of 
this evidence may be had from the 
TCPA on request. 


New Factory for Flintshire 


The placing of the new Chance- 
Pilkington optical-glass works in the 
little cathedral city of St Asaph 
(population 2,000) is of planning 
interest, and we were glad to be repre- 
sented at the opening in November. 
Clean air and the presence of some 
seasonal unemployment were the 
reasons for choosing this small town 
in a holiday area. 

The new factory is designed to be 
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At a tour reunion party at the Planning 
Centre on 23 October Mr John Chear 
showed his colour film of the TCPA spring 
tour of Portugal and Southern Spain. L. to 
R.: His Excellency the Portuguese Ambassa- 
dor, Sir Frederic Osborn, Mrs Jean Perkins, 
and Viscount Priego of the Spanish Embassy. 


capable eventually of producing all 
the spectacle glass needed in Great 
Britain as well as protective glass 
for nuclear research and optical glass 
for the scientific-instrument, photo- 
graphic, and cinema industries. 

For the first 150 jobs offered there 
were 1,000 applications from Rhyl, 
Prestatyn, and St Asaph. The jobs for 
local people may increase to, 400. ‘The 
average wage (after training) is £11 
a week, and one-third of the employ- 
ees are women. About thirty skilled 
technicians have moved to St Asaph 
from Pilkington factories at Smeth- 
wick and St Helens. So far only a few 
houses are being provided by the local 
authority; most of the “imported” 
employees are buying houses locally 
under a Pilkington purchase-loans 
scheme. One of them told our repre- 
sentative that St Asaph is a “‘lively 
place” and that educational oppor- 
tunities in the County of Flint are 
““excellent’’. 

The 38,000 sq. ft factory, office 
block, restaurant, and laboratories 
occupy only five acres of a thirty- 
acre site. Designers are Ormrod and 
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Partners and the cost of the new build- 
ing is about £300,000. New lighting 
columns like slender unopened crocus 
buds in front of the factory looked very 
well by day. Time unfortunately did 
not allow an inspection of their 
efficiency by night. 


Home Affairs 


The January 1958 issue of ‘Town 
AND CounTRY PLANNING will contain 
records and statistics of the progress of 
all the new towns to the end of 1957. 
There will also be a comprehensive 
estimate of the total costs of (a) a 
typical central redevelopment in 
flats at high density, and (6) a possible 
redevelopment at half the density 
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with more dispersal—including the 
costs of acquiring vacated factories 
and of providing newschools, playing- 
fields, and community buildings in 
new towns and expanded towns. 
These figures, which have not been 
brought together before, should be of 
importance and interest to all agen- 
cies concerned with slum clearance, 
rehousing, and redevelopment. Copies 
of the draft article, which is being 
submitted to a number of experts for 
checking and comment, will be sent 
on request to anyone interested. 

The Editor regrets that he has to 
cancel engagements in December, 
when he will be in hospital for a 
minor operation. 


Correspondence: Power Stations and Amenity 


Mr Lesslie K. Watson, FRIBA, writes: 

In his very interesting article in the 
November issue Mr D. Clark says: 

‘*Power stations, unlike some other 
major enterprises, do not need 
satellite industries and need not be 
the spearhead of general industrial 
development. Stations built in the 
country twenty years ago are still 
in the country today.” 

This may be perfectly true of coal 
and oil-fired stations but it may not 
necessarily follow for atomic power 
stations. In the recent supplement of 
the Sunday Times on atomic energy, it 
was stated that such stations would 
produce many radio-active by-pro- 
ducts which would be used in in- 
dustry, and that industries requiring 
these products might find it most con- 
venient to be sited near the power 
station from which they derive their 
supply. As these stations are remotely 
situated it is necessary to build houses 
and community buildings for their 
staffs. If factories of a like kind were 
set up the settlement would grow and 
a new town would soon result. Let us 


hope that proper steps would be taken 
to co-ordinate such development. 

The general policy of the Central 
Electricity Authority and the Na- 
tional Coal Board is to leave housing 
to the local authority. In the case of 
atomic sites I think that something on 
the lines of a new town corporation 
would Ise required. 


Mr D. Clark comments : 

Irradiated fuel from the nuclear 
power stations now being planned 
will be returned to a chemical pro- 
cessing plant of the UKAEA where 
plutonium and unused uranium will 
be separated and by-products will be 
recovered. The existing chemical 
separation plant at Windscale will 
handle the output of a number of 
power stations; there is no proposal 
to build separation plants at power 
stations. 

The operating staff for current de- 
signs of a nuclear power station is 
about 300; hardly the scale to war- 
rant the apparatus of a new town 
development corporation. 
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DERWENT VALLEY RESERVOIR 


That town and country planning can and does have the utmost value 
in the preservation of countryside beauty and amenities is evidenced 


by the important case of this great new reservotr. 


tion of the natural resources of 

this country there have been, in- 
evitably, vast changes in the appear- 
ance and functioning of the land- 
scape. Forests have been cleared, and 
most of the hills and lowlands en- 
closed in a pattern of highly produc- 
tive agricultural fields. Some of the 
wealth thus created enabled the large 
estates of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries to be developed ; they 
represent successful attempts to unite 
visually house, garden, park, fields, 
and woods, and make them economi- 
cally inter-dependent. During the in- 
dustrial revolution the landscape was 
drastically changed by the spread of 
industrial towns and the develop- 
ment of communications. Now, in 
this biotechnic age, we are witnessing 
another transformation as industrial 
development is dispersed into the 
few remaining remote areas of our 
countryside. The landscape is now 
having to absorb such things as nu- 
clear power stations, oil refineries, 
radio stations, hydro-electric schemes 
and reservoirs in ever-increasing 
numbers. 


T THE history of man’s exploita- 


An Area of Outstanding Beauty 

The Minister of Housing and 
Local Government has recently ap- 
proved the building of another im- 
pounding reservoir—the Derwent 
Valley Reservoir—on the borders of 
Northumberland and Durham. This 
reservoir, which will be built by the 
Sunderland and South Shields Water 
Company and the Durham County 
Water Board, will be one of the larg- 
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est in the country. It will be three 
miles long and have an earth dam 116 
feet high. It is situated in an area de- 
scribed in the development plans of 
the two counties as an “‘area of great 
landscape value’”’. The beauty of the 
Derwent Valley lies in its soft, round- 
ed, sheep-grazed hills descending 
through an upland, stock-rearing, 
landscape of large fields and clearly 
defined shelter belts, down to the 
almost unspoiled scenery of the small 
woods and fields in the valley, 
through which flows the fast running 
River Derwent. The valley lies close 
to the populous coalfield area and to 
Tyneside, and many people travel to 
the valley at week-ends to enjoy its 
scenery and visit, just above the 
reservoir site, one of England’s most 
superb villages—Blanchland. 

The reservoir scheme is designed to 
provide for the rapidly growing water 
requirements of Durham. The local 
authorities concerned have, from the 
outset, recognized this need and wel- 
comed the project. 


Steps to Preserve Amenities 


In the discussions which took place 
between the local planning authori- 
ties and the promoters before the out- 
line planning application was de- 
cided, it was suggested that the 
scheme should be designed from the 
start not only by the water engineers 
but by landscape architects and 
architects. It was thought that by this 
means due consideration would be 
given not only to the functional re- 
quirements of supplying water, but 
to the requirement that a large reser- 
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voir and its associated buildings and 
works must look well in the landscape. 

In the planning approvals which 
were subsequently given the local 
planning authorities imposed con- 
ditions intended to ensure that the 
visual aspects of the whole scheme 
should be brought under planning 
control. 

The promoters appealed against 
these conditions on the grounds that 
it was unreasonably onerous. In the 
public inquiry which followed, the 
Durham and Northumberland Coun- 
ty Councils defended the conditions 
imposed, stressed the visual and social 
amenity of the Derwent Valley land- 
scape and their lack of confidence that 
a scheme of this magnitude built as a 
purely engineering solution to the 
problem involved would create a 
successful new landscape. In reaching 
this conclusion they were influenced 
by the appearance of existing reser- 
voirs in this country. Their opinions 
were fully supported by the Council 
for the Preservation of Rural England. 


An Enlightened Decision 


The Minister of Housing and Local 
Government upheld the local plan- 
ning authorities’ views, and the de- 
cision letter reads: 

“The Minister has carefully con- 
sidered the facts of the case and the 
representations of the parties. He 


The Burnhope Reservoir in the County of Durham. 











observes that the proposed develop- 
ment involves the building of a large 
earth dam, the flooding of the land 
behind the dam, the building of 
severai service reservoirs of harsh line 
in exposed positions, and the con- 
struction of a treatment works in- 
volving open and ¢overed tanks, 
sludge-drying beds, etc. on an ex- 
posed site adjoining a trunk road. 
There will also be a number of small 
buildings incidental to these works, 
and a system of pipelines, mainly 
underground. 

‘Because of its scope and extensive 
visual impact, this scheme is likely to 
attract the attention of water under- 
takers, engineers, and architects 
throughout the country, as well as a 
considerable section of the general 
public. It is accordingly in the pro- 
moters’ interests that the scheme when 
completed should be able to with- 
stand criticism from whatever source, 
and there is the fullest justification for 
the employment of the best technical 
advisers in all fields to operate as 
a team under the guidance of the 
engineer. A landscaping specialist, 
if appointed early as a member of a 
team, would have sufficient time to 
study and assimilate the limitations 
imposed by fundamental engineering 
considerations and would thus be en- 
abled to apply his specialized know- 
ledge more effectively in the work of 
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reconciling the new works with their 
surroundings. 

“Because of the magnitude of the 
undertaking and of its probable 
effect on farming, on traffic and on 
landscape, in an area which is im- 
portant to agriculture and much 
valued, both by residents and visitors, 
for the beauty of its scenery, the 
Minister has decided to use the 
powers conferred on him by section 
16(2) of the Act, and to deal with 
all the applications as though they 
had been made to him in the first in- 
stance. 

“*The reservoir itself and the closely 
associated works are in the Rural 
Districts of Hexham, Weardale, and 
Lanchester. So far as the develop- 
ment proposed to be carried out in 
this area is concerned the Minister 
grants planning permission for the 
construction of an impounding reser- 
voir in the Derwent Valley, the con- 
struction of treatment works in con- 
nection therewith at Mosswood, the 
construction of diversion works (In- 
takes 1 and 2), the construction of 
accesses to classified road B.6278, and 
other ancillary works, subject to the 
following conditions: 

**(a) Where any development au- 
thorized by this permission will affect 
the landscape, such development 
shall be carried out in accordance 
with a scheme or schemes of land- 
scaping to be agreed with the local 
planning authority or in default of 
agreement to be determined by the 
Minister before the developmeni is 
commenced, whichscheme orschemes 
may provide for the planting of trees 
or shrubs, the movement of earth, the 
formation of banks or slopes, the 
seeding of land with grass, or other 
works for rendering the development 
inconspicuous or harmonious with 
the landscape; and the works re- 
quired by any such scheme shall be 
carried out at such stages as may be 
indicated by the scheme. 
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*“*(b) The siting, design, and ex- 
ternal appearance of any buildings or 
other works shall be as may be agreed 
with the local planning authority, or 
in default of agreement, as shall be 
determined by the Minister. 

“*(c) The location and design of any 
means of access to a highway and the 
materials to be used in the construc- 
tion thereof shall be as may be agreed 
with the local planning authority, or, 
in default of agreement, as shall be 
determined by the Minister. 

“(d) Notwithstanding anything 
contained in the First Schedule of the 
Town and Country Planning (Gener- 
al Development) Order, 1950, per- 
mission shall be required for any de- 
velopment which could otherwise be 
carried out only under Class II.1, 
or Class XVIII.C (iii) of the said 
Order. 

“The effect of the other develop- 
ment on the landscape will vary 
greatly and the Minister does not 
therefore propose to apply the full 
range of conditions in such case.” 


An Encouraging Precedent 


The Minister’s decision appears to 
constitute an important precedent. It 
might be taken as an indication to the 
promoters responsible for the intro- 
duction of all large-scale industrial 
schemes into the open landscape that 
local planning authorities can reason- 
ably require (and expect to obtain 
Ministerial support to) landscape 
and architectural schemes being sub- 
mitted as part of the planning applica- 
tion. If this is accepted much of the 
mounting public opposition which 
each scheme brings forward might, 
in some cases, be expected to dis- 
appear and the time and expense of 
protracted argument might be saved. 
At the same time the decision is im- 
portant in that it offers a challenge 
to the technicians in the professions 
concerned to work together from the 
start in a design team (and in con- 
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sultation with the owners and users of 
all the land affected) to bring about 
successful results. It is hoped that this 
kind of co-operation will help to 
create an efficient and an orderly 
landscape for this and succeeding 
generations. Such order and beauty 
has so often failed to develop in the 
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last 100 years. Is it too much to hope 
that the new engineering structures 
and their ancillary buildings will 
blend as sympathetically, imagina- 
tively and tastefully with trees, water, 
and land form as do the great houses 
in the estates at Blenheim, Castle 
Howard, and Chatsworth ? 


PLANNING IN THE WEST INDIES 


The Caribbean Commission’s Town and Country Development 
Planning Conference in Trinidad, November 1956, reported a lack 
of comprehensive planning in most countries of the Caribbean, 
governments being ill-equipped to handle effectively the economic 
and social problems that faced them. The author, who attended 
the Conference, looks at town and country planning in the British 


Caribbean in this context. 


“ce 


HE HOUSING problem in the 
West Indian Colonies is so 
acute that no means that 
makes for a solution of it should be 
neglected. . . Its main features, apart 
from the generally poor quality of 
most existing houses, are the over- 
crowding which is now being accen- 
tuated by the drift to the towns, the 
lack of sanitation and absence of 
water supplies, and the failure to work 
to any organized plan of develop- 
ment. . .” 

These comments by the West India 
Royal Commission of 1938-9! high- 
light symptoms of the broader econo- 
mic and social difficulties which still 
threaten the prosperity of the British 
Caribbean. Undoubtedly, the main 
characteristic of this crisis is the rapid 
and steady growth of the population, 
which in 1955 exceeded 3,500,000; 
an increase of 500,000 in seven years. 
The need to expand public and social 
services to keep pace with this growth 
and the demand for better living con- 
ditions challenges the administrative 
and financial resources of the region, 


by PETER H. M. STEVENS 


whose capacity to meet the challenge 
depends on a parallel increase in the 
level of agricultural and industrial 
production. 


Economic Help 


Obviously many years must pass 
before economic policies with this ob- 
jective it view can become effective 
and the problem remains of safe- 
guarding the well-being of the in- 
creasing population and of financing 
development. One of the major con- 
sequences of the Royal Commission 
Report was the passing in 1940 of the 
Colonial Development and Welfare 
Act which provided £5 million from 
the UK Exchequer for expenditure 
by all the colonies over the next ten 
years. Further Acts in 1945 and 1955 
expanded the programme until 1960 
by £200 million, from which the 
British West Indies benefited sub- 
stantially. Between 1940 and 1956, 
West Indian governments received 
nearly £36 million in grants from 
this source alone. 

Extensive development pro- 
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grammes have been undertaken, par- 
ticularly for agriculture; education; 
health; housing; communications 
and transport; and water supplies, 
drainage, and irrigation. Though 
the prime objective has been the ex- 
pansion and diversification of agri- 
culture, which until now has de- 
pended almost entirely on the export 
- of foodstuffs among which sugar is by 
far the most important, considerable 
progress has been made in establish- 
ing secondary industries, particularly 
in Jamaica and Trinidad. Both these 
islands offer income tax and customs- 
revenue concessions to encourage 
new and expanding industry. 

Among the primary industries 
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which have been started or develop- 
ed are bauxite in Jamaica and British 
Guiana, gypsum in Jamaica, cotton 
in the Leeward Islands, oil and 
asphalt in Trinidad, and forestry in 
British Honduras and British Guiana. 
Tourism is also becoming important, 
and in Jamaica it brought in £7 
million during 1956, mostly in hard 
currency. 


Lack of Physical Planning 

Against this background of long- 
term economic and social planning 
and development, one finds little 
or no parallel emphasis, unfortu- 
nately, on land-use planning. Before 


World War II, Trinidad was the 


The British West Indian Islands extend almost 2,500 miles in a wide curve from British 
Honduras in the north-west to British Guiana in the south-east. The two largest islands— 
Jamaica and Trinidad—form respectively the north and south links with the two mainland 
colonies. Between them lie the islands of the Leeward and Windward groups and Barbados. 
To the north lie the Bahamas which, though forming part of the British Caribbean geo- 
graphically, are not generally included with the southern group of territories which all share 
common political and economic interests. With the exception of the Bahamas, the British 
West Indies lie within the tropics. The tropical conditions are tempered however by the 
north-east trade winds which, for the greater part of the year, keep the climate delightfully 
warm and fresh. 
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only colony with planning and hous- 
ing laws and a central authority. Its 
planning powers were never used and 
the Housing and Planning Commis- 
sion’s work was confined chiefly to 
housing. The Royal Commission 
drew attention to the lack of plan- 
ning only in so far as it recognized 
the consequences of the uncontrolled 
growth of towns and the need to 
check the drift from rural areas. 


Development and Welfare Team 


In 1940, as a result of the Royal 
Commission’s recommendations, a 
Development and Welfare Organiza- 
tion was created to help the West 
Indian governments prepare their 
development schemes and to provide 
expert technical assistance; to pre- 
pare periodic reports on economic 
and social progress; and generally to 
provide the machinery for regional 
consultation and co-operation. In 
1944 Mr R. Gardner-Medwin was 
appointed as town-planning adviser 
to the Development and Welfare 
Organization, with a small staff of 
four assistant planning officers and 
architects. 

Later in 1944 the Organization 
published a valuable memorandum 
on government housing and planning 
policy, including land acquisition, 
housing and planning legislation, 
building and health regulations, and 
overcrowding and density standards.’ 
It urged governments to enact hous- 
ing and planning laws and to create 
*“. . . a co-ordinating body to bring 
together all technical resources with 
the object of ensuring progressive de- 
velopment to the greatest advantage 
of the colony”’.* 

Asa result, between 1944 and 1948, 
housing and planning legislation was 
passed and central housing and plan- 
ning authorities created in all the ter- 
ritories with the exception of Bar- 
bados, Jamaica, Montserrat, and the 
Virgin Islands. British West Indian 
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planning legislation is based on the 
English 1932 Act and has been de- 
scribed by the author in an earlier 
issue.* 

Meanwhile, the town-planning 
team carried out surveys and pre- 
pared development plans for various 
towns in the West Indies, helped to 
draft legislation, and set up planning 
committees of people who had never 
had anything to do with planning 
before. ‘The “‘Circus”’, as the Develop- 
ment and Welfare Organization 
came to be known, accomplished a 
prodigious amount of work and gave 
town and country planning a much 
needed impetus in the West Indies. 
Professor Gardner-Medwin, describ- 
ing his organization, has said: “Its 
main disadvantage is that it is only 
advisory, not executive. It has the 
makings of a central planning organi- 
zation and yet it is not authorized to 
plan—except by separate consulta- 
tion with the ten isolated govern- 
ments of the colonies and island 
groups.’’® 

Unfortunately, his planning team 
broke up in 1947. Though they were 
succeeded by the appointment of 
planning officers in Jamaica, Trini- 
dad, aud British Guiana, and by 
architects in the Windward and Lee- 
ward Islands, the West Indies as a 
whole lost a valuable service which 
has never since been replaced. Much 
as the new executive architects and 
planning officers achieved with little 
or no staff, they could not cope with 
the urgent housing and _ building 
problems that faced them and tackle 
seriously the job of town planning as 
well. Planning legislation, therefore, 
lay dormant on the statute books and 
was rarely used. Planning schemes 
which had been prepared by the 
team were never given any legal sig- 
nificance and gradually grew out of 
date as the rapid march of events over- 
took their provisions. The chance of 
an element of continuity disappeared 
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Crown Copyright Reserved 

Castries in St Lucia, Windward Islands. The fire of 19-20 June 1948 destroyed.in one night a 
large area of housing, practically the whole of the commercial centre and nearly all govern- 
ment puildings. These photographs show some of the new developments which have taken 
place within the framework of the statutory planning scheme for the central area. Above: 
New shops and maisonnettes in a commercial-residential zone. Below: New four-storey flats 

in the residential zone. 
Crown Copyright Reserved 
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New Law Courts in the government buildings zone. 


and planning became a process of ad 
hoc schemes linked more by intuition 
than by a properly conceived plan. 


Few Statutory Planning Schemes 


Statutory town and country plan- 
ning schemes have rarely been under- 
taken by West Indian Governments. 
The plans for Greater Georgetown 
and Central Georgetown in British 
Guiana and Castries in St Lucia were 
exceptions, but it is significant that 
action in the latter cases was stimu- 
lated by disasters which destroyed 
the town centres by fire. Town 
planning schemes have been pre- 
pared, however, for many of the 
large towns in the West Indies. The 
planning team had prepared schemes 
for governments in all the Windward 
and Leeward Islands and in British 
Honduras. Since their disbandment, 
schemes have been prepared for 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad; Kingston, 
Jamaica; and Bridgetown, Barbados, 
by the planning officers employed by 
the respective colonies. For various 
reasons, most of these have lain dor- 


mant and none have been made 
statutory. 


Planning by Advice 

In spite of this, planning officers 
have been able to accomplish a great 
deal outside the framework of legisla- 
tion. Many of their achievements 
have depended on their role as ad- 
visers to government departments, 
local authorities and private de- 
velopers who have either recognized 
the value of good planning or suc- 
cumbed to the gentle persuasions of 
the itinerant planning officer. In 


Jamaica, where there is still no plan- 


ning legislation, the Government 
Town Planner currently advises about 
fifteen committees, including ad hoc 
bodies appointed to work on special 
projects such as the extension of the 
port facilities or the development of 
the Palisadoes Peninsula. In British 
Guiana, the only statutory planning 
schemes cover the Greater George- 
town area but the Town Planning 
Officer has prepared a large number 
of village extension schemes which 
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have been adopted by the village 
councils and are being implemented 
without invoking the powers of the 
town planning ordinance. Similar 
achievements can be recorded in 
Trinidad. They cannot deal more 
than superficially, however, with the 
planning problems these islands and 
territories have to face, and much 
remains to be done. Governments 
have not felt able, however, to pro- 
vide the necessary funds for technical 
staff to do the job. 


Problem of the Small Islands 


However difficult the problems of 
the larger territories and islands may 
be, greater are those of the small 
islands which cannot economically 
justify a permanent planning staff. 
Only the larger and more prosperous 
colonies can afford a planning staff 
equipped to tackle their country’s 
problems. Many of the smaller is- 
lands of the Windward and Leeward 
groups must look elsewhere for the 
technical assistance that they can 
no longer get from the Development 
and Welfare planning team. The 
work which the latter had done was 
either shelved, lost, or forgotten and 
the symptoms of uncontroiled de- 
velopment are still evident for all to 
see. 

It may not be too much to hope 
that next year’s Federation of the 
British West Indian Islands will pro- 
vide the opportunity to solve this 
problem, for what is obviously needed 
is a federal planning service. Such an 
organization would bring many bene- 
fits. It could study the planning prob- 
lems of the Federation as a whole and 
disseminate information on intra- 
territorial trends and needs; it could 
give guidance to individual govern- 
ments on the administrative and 
technical problems of planning at all 
levels; and it could provide a mobile 
team equipped to help individual 
colonies which cannot deal effec- 
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tively with their own planning prob- 
lems, or to reinforce the local plan- 
ning staff in the larger colonies when 
needed. 

But what is probably needed more 
than anything else is a real under- 
standing of the importance of town 
and country planning, or the con- 
siderable energy and single-minded- 
ness which has characterized post- 
war political action in the fields of 
economic development and _ social 


betterment will create not only 
powerful forces for good . . . but also 
for evil. 
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THE DECLINE OF THE FOUNTAIN 


“Under the tops of Helicon, 

Not far from Parnasse stately towers, 
Springs forth the fountain Hippocrene 
With banks beset with fragrant flowers. . .”” 


HO TODAY has heard of the 
W wisn of this fountain sacred 

to the muses, which arose 
from the ground when struck by the 
hooves of winged Pegasus ? Or of the 
fountain in Caria, named after its pre- 
siding nymph Salmacis, and which, 
after the latter’s unfortunate affair 
with Hermaphroditus, rendered ef- 
feminate all those who drank of its 
waters? Or of the Fons Solis in 
Cyrene, with water whose tempera- 
ture was controlled—cool in the day, 
warm at night—aeons before the 
thermostat ? 

No one, I fear. Instead, that class of 
person which in the eighteenth cen- 
tury would have been called “‘curi- 
ous’, and have known about these 
things, and have taken pleasure in the 
crystal sparkling of jets d’eau or the de- 


by MILES HADFIELD 


lightful contrivance of waterworks, 
turns its attention to the minutiae of 
the history of defunct, fume-produc- 
ing railway engines, with their stench 
of sulphur and hot oil, or of clumsy 
boats wedged in the rotting locks of 
green, malodorous canals. 

Yet it can be said that the fountain 
and its merits came to Britain as an 
essential part of that great movement 
in architecture and planning which 
scholars no longer allow us to call the 
renaissance. 

It is true that, of the authorities of 
those days, John Shute does not dis- 
cuss the subject, ,.but du Cerceau 
abounds in fountainiana. Prior to that 
period, if we accept the Chaucerian 
version of The Romaunt of the Rose, 
wells were in favour, rather than 
fountains : 


“In places saw I welles there 

In which there no frogges were 

And fayne in shadow was every 
wel... 


The French example. Fountains and bosquets from Recueil des Plus Belles Vues by J. Riqand. 
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The Pagoda Fountain at Alton Towers in its 
original form. From Loudon’s Encyclopaedia 
of Gardening. 


Baconian Theory of Fountains 


By the time of Elizabeth I, of 
course, fountains had become the 
rage. ‘‘Pools marre all, and make the 
garden unwholsome, and full of flies 
and frogs,” wrote Francis Bacon; but 
“for fountaines, they are a great 
beauty and refreshment.” 

In his usual rambling style he goes 
on to give details. Fountains, he says, 
should be of two kinds. The one 
sprinkles or spouts water, is approach- 
ed by steps, surrounded by a fine 
pavement, and ornamented with 
images, which may be either gilt or 
of marble. The other is a “faire re- 
ceipt of water, of some thirty or forty 
foot square, but without fish, or 
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slime, or mud”. (The ubiquitous 
gold-fish had not then arrived.) 
Above all, in any type of fountain, 
never must the water become ‘“‘by 
rest discoloured, green, or red, or the 
like; or gather any mossinesse or 
putrefaction”: As throughout the 
lively Elizabethan garden that he de- 
scribes, with its attempt to achieve 
the energy of ver perpetuum, its numer- 
ous alleys that one might pace, rest- 
less but sheltered, at any season of the 
year, so in the fountain, “let the 
water be in perpetuall motion... And 
for fine devices, of arching water 
without spilling, and making it rise in 
several formes, (of feathers, drinking 
glasses, canopies, and the like) they 
be pretty things to looke on, but 
nothing to health and sweetness.” 


English Examples 


The simplicity, indeed crudity, of 


our fountains compared with those 
being made in Italy even a century 
earlier can be seen only too well if we 
compare those illustrated in the not- 
infrequently reproduced drawings 
from the Lumley inventory with 
those, for example, displayed in 
Bertha Wiles’s The Fountains of Floren- 
tine Sculptors. 

Still, we were making progress. 
When Thomas Platter visited us in 
1599, at Nonsuch he “noticed a very 
handsome and elaborate snow-white 
fountain, showing a griffin angrily 
spewing water with great violence”’. 
At Hampton Court there were two 
marble fountains within the maze. 
At Windsor, among other fountains, 
he singled out a tall one, artistically 
wrought of lead, while another, of 
white marble, was being built, and 
already had £70 sterling spent on it; 
he learned that to supply these, water 
was conducted through channels 
four miles long. Other fountains he 
mentions, including a delightful one 
at Greenwich, show that we were 
amplifying and embellishing Dr 
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Johnson’s abrupt dictionary defini- 
tion—‘‘a jet, a spout of water’”’— 
with some enthusiasm. 

In his Elements of Architecture (1624) 
Sir Henry Wotton encourages us to 
be a little more ambitious. He tells us 
of “‘a long, straight, mossy walk of 
competent breadth, green and soft 
under foot’’, on either side of which 
water spouted “overchangedly from 
side to side, in forme of arches’’. As 
we should say today, these jets were 
staggered so that they did not meet, 
and Sir Henry walked under a 
hemisphere of water without “any 
drop falling on him’. 


The Rock at Enstone 


At about this time was constructed 
the Rock at Enstone. Here (the spot 
is where the Birmingham to Oxford 
road now crosses the River Glyme) 
Thomas Bushell ingeniously con- 
structed the most famous water 
spectacle in the England of Charles I. 
Captain Hammond, travelling from 
East Anglia to study western England, 
described its features in 1635. On the 
hillside was a rock of some eleven or 
twelve feet “from the bottom whereof 
(by the turning of a cock) riseth and 
spouts up about nine feet high, a 
stream which raiseth up on her top a 
silver ball, and as the same stream 
riseth or falleth to any pitch or dis- 
tance, so doth the ball, with playing, 
tossing, and keeping continually at 
the top of the said ascending stream.”’ 
There were, among other “mad gim- 
crackes” of their ‘‘hermiticall and 
projecticall undertaker” a ,sort of 
shower-bath within which a man 
might stand dry but surrounded by 
rainbows, and a hedge of water, with 
jets crossing “like a plash’d fence’, 
which by a concealed tap could be 
turned on to saturate the unsuspect- 
ing sightseer. 

In 1636, by royal command, the 
Rock was named after Queen Hen- 
rietta. 









































A stock pattern in Austin’s artificial stone 
(c.1830). After Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine. 


Soon after, however, kings, queens, 
and, I suspect, fountains fell out of 
favour, though the Rock was still 
working when Dr Robert Plot de- 
scribed it in his History of Oxfordshire 


published in 1676. 


Eighteenth-Century Fountains 


When Charles II returned to 
England, he and his court had seen 
the fountains of France, shortly to be 
brought to their greatest state of 
magnificence under Le Notre. We 
cannot, alas, vie with any of the 
great French undertakings, nor has 
much fountainiana of that period des- 
cended to us either unsmashed or un- 
landscaped. We must be content with 
Dr Leigh’s description of the “ex- 
quisite waterworks ’ at Chatsworth— 
written when the Duke’s improve- 
ments, begun in 1687, were still not 
quite finished. 
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He records ‘‘Neptune with his sea- 
nymphs from whence, by the turning 
of a cock, immediately issue forth 
several columns of water, which 
seemed to fall upon sea-weeds ...a 
pond, where sea-horses continually 
rowl; and near to this stands a tree, 
composed of copper, which exactly 
resembles a willow; by the turning of 
a cock each leaf distils continually 
drops of water, and lively represents 
a shower of rain.” Then, passing a 
grove of cypresses, and climbing an 
ascent, he came to “‘two sea-nymphs, 
with each a jarr under the arm; the 
water falling thence upon a cascade, 
whilst they seem to squeeze the vessels, 
produces a loud rumbling noise, like 
what we might imagine of the 
Egyptian or Indian cataracts”. There 
was, too, the fountain from which the 
water hung suspended in the air in the 
figure of a rose, and other ingenui- 
ties among the wonders that even 
then attracted a general congress of 
spectators to the “lustrous scene”’ 
among the dusky mountains. 

At this period, too, Celia Fiennes 
tells us, perhaps with slight dis- 
approbation, of the waterworks in 
the gardens that she visits. The trick 
fountain was still not uncommon. At 
Wilton, for example, she goes into 
some detail, particularly concerning 
the grotto whence came the songs of 
‘‘nightingerlls’’ and other birds, 
which “engaged the curiosity of 
visitors to go in to see’’. Within the 
entrance, concealed pipes unexpec- 
tedly washed the spectators. She adds 
that this device was “‘designed for 
diversion”. Perhaps something simi- 
lar might be arranged to attract 
visitors to those noblemen’s seats now 
opened to “‘the Sunday starers’’. 


Component Parts of Fountains 


The secrets and construction of 
fountains and their allied waterworks 
during this great period are fully ex- 
plained in John James’s Theory and 
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Practice of Gardening (1712), translated 
from the classic French work of 
d’Argenville. Apart from the jet d’eau 
itself, the component parts might in- 
clude the goulette, buffet d’eau, cham- 
pignon, grille, rigole, bouillon, zic-zac, 
and chandelier. There were also em- 
ployed surgings and bubblings, sheets 
and spouts of water; while these 
English terms are straightforward, 
the definition of the French terms 
may be a desirable acquisition for the 
budding connoisseur of fountains. 

The goulette is a narrow, sloping 
stone or marble channel down which 
the water runs only to be interrupted 
by small, shell-shaped basins which 
throw it up in small spouts. 

A buffet d’eau takes the form of a 
marble table upon which is erected a 
pyramid of shelves, set out with ves- 
sels of gilt brass, about which the 
water falls, to make them ‘“‘look like 
crystal garnished with vermilion’”’. 

The champignon is a sort of inverted 
bowl, covered with scales on the 
upper part, over which the water falls 
into a basin below. 

A grille consists of a series of spouts, 
standing close to one another within a 
long basin. 

A rigole belies its charming name; it 
is no more than a gutter running be- 
tween two basins; a bouillon, likewise, 
is no other than a low spout throwing 
a flat sheet of water rather than a jet. 

Xtuc-zacs are chevrons placed in a 
cascade to throw off the torrents to 
both sides. 

Finally, a chandelier is a spout 
raised upon a foot, as that of a great 
baluster, carrying a little basin upon 
the head of it, out of which the water 
falls into a larger basin. 


The Fashion Changes 

The theories and practices of 
James no sooner came into use by, for 
example, Brydges at Canons and 
Aislabie at Studley Royal than the 
fashion changed. “Nature” came in; 
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Queen’s Fountain, Welwyn Garden City. 


fountains were smashed and con- 
verted into the rockwork from whence 
arose the purling rills. 

Whereas Bacon, Wotton, and 
James had all taken fountains for 
granted and enlarged upon them, so 
far as I can see the word ‘“‘fountain” 
makes no appearance in the section 
on gardens in such a typical work of 
the Palladian-Kent school as Isaac 
Ware’s Complete Body of Architecture. 
And, while in the seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries poets de- 
lighted in writing “Inscriptions for 
Fountains” and similar verses, by 
1740 Dr Joseph Warton was writing: 
“Rich in her weeping country’s spoils 

Versailles 
May boast a thousand fountains, that 

can cast 
The tortur’d waters to the distant 

heav’ns. . .”’ 
and expressing his preference for ‘“‘a 
foamy stream’’. 

Humphrey Repton (1752-1818), 
who in his later days allowed the 
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architect back within the garden, 
may be said to have given new life to 
the fountain, if only indirectly. Cer- 
tainly in the early part of the nine- 
teenth century fountains were again 
in fashion. Of this period, the “‘screw 
fountain” and the “‘pagoda foun- 
tain”, productions of remarkable if 
rather odd designs, may still be seen 
at Alton Towers. J. C. Loudon was, 
in the eighteen-thirties, a frequent 
propagandist for fountains, praising 
highly the stock designs mass pro- 
duced, if on a modest scale, by Felix 
Austin, of the Artificial Stone Works, 
New Road, Regent’s Park. That re- 
markable man and most interesting 
garden designer, W. A. Nesfield 
(1793-1881), employed fountains on 
the grand scale, as, for instance, at 
Witley Park. 

But, as the century progressed, 
‘“‘Nature” again returned. ‘““There is 
nothing,’’ wrote William Robinson 
in 1883, “‘more melancholy than the 
walls, fountain basins . . . and long 
canals of places like the Crystal 
Palace,” which, he continued, rivalled 
Versailles and Caserta in ugliness. 


Gaiety Ousted by Hygiene 

At that period, too, those who de- 
lighted in the handling of water had a 
new and glorious opportunity, backed 
not by the precedents of Louis XIV 
but supported on highly moral and 
sanitary grounds; their energies went 
into the construction of sewerage and 
water-supply systems. The era of gay 


jets d’eau was supplanted by that of 


hygienic drinking fountains, in elab- 
orate cast iron or clumsy marble, 
presented for the public good by 
magnanimous aldermen. 

Then, after an almost incongruous 
and superb revival in the ingenious 
hands of Sir Edwin Lutyens, the 
fountain died. 

It is true, suburbia sometimes 
makes a brave attempt to throw up a 
jet of water with a fractional horse- 
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power electric motor, or a municipal 
engineer produces something tasteful 
(and inexpensive) in clumsy concrete 
(with an eye to remarks from the rate- 
payers about the wastage of water): 
rarely, we have something compar- 
able with Mr de Soissons’ Queen’s 
Fountain in Welwyn Garden City, 
with its series of jets d’eau arching var- 






Birmingham 


On 15 October the TCPA and the 
Midlands New Towns Society held a 
second joint conference in Birming- 
ham. The subject was ‘“‘Problems of 
Industry’, particular attention being 
given to a study of what types and 
sizes of firms should move, and the 
problems thrown up in relocation. 

Dr Michael Beesley, lecturer in in- 
dustrial organization in Birmingham 
University, discussed the city’s in- 
dustrial potential and the possible 
scale of expansion, which would be 
increased with the establishment of 
European Free Trade. The value of 
diversity in ‘‘the city of a thousand 
trades” could be exaggerated. Des- 
pite interdependence, more than a 
sufficient number of firms could 
readily move to reception districts. 

Mr Nicholas Gillott, head of a firm 
which had occupied the same premis- 
es in central Birmingham for over a 
hundred years, gave a most stimulat- 
ing account of the reasons for and 
execution of his firm’s recent move 
to Dudley. Ian MacPhail, PRO of 
Dexion, a fast-growing firm to move 
shortly to Hemel Hempstead, spoke 
of the many human problems to be 
anticipated and solved in planning 
the move. Like Mr Gillott, he urged 
that workers should be kept fully in- 
formed from the earliest moment. 

Dexion’s colour film illustrating 
what the new town had to offer to 
employees willing to move was very 
well received. 
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iously and elegantly high into the air, 

But who, having seen the great 
white plume rising over the moist 
green lawn at Chatsworth, and the 
excited faces of children as their 
breath is taken by the unexpected 
drift of the cold spray, can doubt that 
our world is a poorer place since the 
decline of the fountain ? 


Conference 


The conference ended with a forum 
which, under the amiable chairman- 
ship of Sir Hugh Chance, answered 
questions from the floor on all aspects 
of industrial dispersal. (Copies of the 
full conference report are on sale at 
3s. 6d. a copy from the TCPA. 





LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL 
Architect’s Department 


1. Vacancies for Architect/Planners. 
Tasks include three-dimensional 
planning within London’s eight 
major Comprehensive Develop- 
ment Areas (including Stepney/ 
Poplar; the South Bank, and Ele- 
phant and Castle) and other Re- 
development Areas. The work in- 
cludes the preparation of compre- 
hensive layouts covering all im- 
portant areas of new public and 
private development throughout 
the County, and covers the whole 
field of planning technique. 


2. Vacancies for Town Planning 
Assistants in the 3 area groups into 
which the County is divided. The 
work is mainly that of dealing 
with applications from private in- 
dividuals and public authorities. 


Starting salaries in each case up to 
£817, according to experience and 
qualifications, 


Application forms and further par- 
ticulars may be obtained from 


THE ARCHITECT (AR/EK/APTP/3), 
County HALL, SEI 


(2405) 
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CHIPS FROM THE ALASKA CHAPTER 


As this is our December issue and the Festive Season draws near 
this gay report from the News-sheet of the A.I.P. is appropriately 


reprinted. 


INUTES OF meeting held at 
M Anchorage, Alaska, on 1 
April 1957. All members 
present. Meeting called for purpose 
of organizing the Alaska Section (of 
the Pacific Northwest Chapter), and 
to review its status and organization. 
The floor was opened to nomina- 
tions for section director. Victor 
Fischer nominated John Kumb. John 
Kumb nominated Victor Fischer. No 
further nominations. Fischer de- 
clined nomination. Kumb declined 
nomination. Moved that nomina- 
tions be reopened. Motion died for 
lack of a second. Moved that the mat- 
ter be referred to the executive com- 
mittee. Motion died for lack of a 
second. Moved and seconded that 
rules be suspended to consider elec- 
tion of co-directors of Alaska Section. 
All voted in affirmative. An argu- 
ment ensued as to which co-director 
should assume the chair. It was re- 
solved by providing two chairs. 


Refreshments : meeting resumed 


One member delivered a beautiful 
oration on ‘How Planning Can Be 
Made More Accepted and More 
Successful”. He pointed out that one 
purpose of planning was to provide 
for a happy life, but that a happy life 
could not be planned for by unhappy 
planners. The primary goal, therefore, 
should be to make happy planners. 
He emphasized that citizen partici- 
pation must be considered in the 
planner’s family life also, stating that 
the whole family has a place in plan- 
ning, is vital to the success of plan- 
ning, and should be entitled to a 


by VICTOR FISCHER, AIP 


place in planners’ organizations (ap- 
plause). 

Moved and seconded that the 
Alaska Section request the Chapter’s 
executive committee to petition the 
Board of Governors to establish a 
new membership classification, to wit, 
‘Family Member”’, this membership 
to be open to any wife (or husband) of 
any AIP member of voting grade 
upon the payment of 21 cents and to 
any child of any AIP member of 
voting grade upon the payment of 
one cent per year of age, and this 
membership to have full voting 
privileges in the AIP. Motion ap- 
proved, overwhelmingly. 

Members discussed the remote 
possibility that the proposal may not 
be accepted by the Board of Govern- 
ors, as they might fear for the safety 
of their. positions as a result of en- 
franchising women and children pos- 
sessing great initiative powers. 


Refreshments : meeting resumed 


Next the membership studied the 
totem on the face of the new Long 
Ranger (the Pac.NW Chapter News- 
letter). The totem pole was branded 
as being non-Alaskan because of the 
absence of certain Alaska figures such 
as the raven, the wolf, the land otter, 
etc. Moved and seconded that the 
Long Ranger editors be requested to 
explain the figures. All voted in 
affirmative. 


Refreshments : meeting resumed 


Moved and seconded that the 
meeting be adjourned to reconvene 
at the call of the chair. Argument 
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arose as to which chair would call 
meeting. By unanimous consent mo- 
tion withdrawn. Moved and second- 
ed that meeting be adjourned to re- 
convene at the call of the chairs. 
Argument arose to what would 
happen ifthe chairs could not agree on 
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a time and/or place of next meeting, 

At this point members drifted out 
for more refreshments. They did not 
return. The chairs declared a de facto 
adjournment, refusing to commit 
themselves on agreeing on the next 
meeting. 


After 75 Years 


The fact that most of England, if left to itself, would revert to forest is, of 
course, well known to ecologists and everyone interested in the natural history 
and character of our land. Nevertheless, it remains difficult for many others to 
grasp. The most striking visual example of reversion to natural forest, its 
thoroughness and speed, may be seen at Rothamsted. At the end of the 
famous field called Broadbalk, renowned the world over for its wheat experi- 
ments, is the Wilderness. This is a small strip fenced off in 1882 and left to 
nature “‘to see what happens’”’. The complex mixed forest now standing on the 
part of the Wilderness untouched for the last seventy-five years is dominated 
by trees exceeding 50 feet in height. The chief species are oak, ash, and 
sycamore. Among the secondary shrub growth are whitethorn, hazel, and 
privet. Nothing has been introduced by man—and for forty years continuously 
before the fencing-off wheat was grown on this land which has become forest. 

J. D. U. WARD 
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The first tools of the planner are the maps and 
large scale plans produced by the Ordnance Survey. 
They contain all information necessary to integrate 
a development with its surroundings, and include, 
in the 6-inch scale, the statutory exhibited 
and deposited maps, essential to Local 
illustrating 
Town Planning schemes and boundary 






Government authorities, for 


alterations. 


25 inches to one 






1 : 1250 (about 50 inches to 
one mile) and 1 : 2500 (about 


mile) 


National Grid Plans, made 
from new surveys, are now 
available for many urban 


ORDNANCE SURVEY MAPS *™ 


Other plans and maps avail- 
HELP TO PLAN THE NEW BRITAIN able are: 1 : 2500 (County 
Series), 6 inches, 24 inches, 
l inch to the mile and smaller 
Obtainable trom Ordnance Survey Agents and through most booksellers scales. 


PUBLISHED BY THE ORDNANCE SURVEY. CHESSINGTON, SURREY 





TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION 


Information 
Bulletin 





~ 


Contains up-to-date 
information on town 
and country planning, 
housing, etc., drawn 
from the national and 


local press, government 
publications, technical 
journals, Hansard, etc. 


SUBSCRIPTION: TWENTY SHILLINGS PER ANNUM 


Specimen copy on application to the Secretary, 28 King St, London, WC2 
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ADVERTISEMENT CONTROL IN EPSCM 
AND EWELL. Epsom and Ewell Bor- 
ough Council. 

The control of outdoor advertising 
is one of the most difficult problems o1 
town and country planning. Some 
people vehemently dislike advertising 
generally and outdoor advertising in 
particular. It is, theysay, unnecessary, 
wasteful, and offensive. They mostly 
claim it is ineffective and puts up 
prices, though sometimes it is argued 
that it encourages people to spend 
more on consumer goods at a time 
when as a nation we should be spend- 
ing more on capital investment. 

The average man in the street is 
less worried by advertising. He does 
not want to see hoardings in obviously 
unsuitable places, but otherwise he 
tolerates them, and some posters— 
Guinness, for instance—he rather 
likes. What may be called ‘“‘planning 
opinion”’ seems to be divided. The late 
Professor Abercrombie, Sir William 
Holford, and the authors of Outrage 
have all wished to encourage outdoor 
advertising in the right places. Some 
planners, however, would like to 
restrict it to a very limited number of 
sites. 

The task of the local planning 
authority is to some extent simplified 
by the fact that they are to have re- 
gard only to amenity and public 
safety. But what is ‘“‘amenity” ? Is it 
primarily a matter of the general 
appearance of the advertisement in 
relaiion to the site and the surround- 
ing locality? Or is it legitimate to 
consider public opinion, so far as it 
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can be ascertained, on the subject of 
advertising ? 

These questions have never really 
been faced in any of the discussions 
on the control of advertising, and it 
would perhaps be unreasonable to 
expect a discussion of fundamental 
issues in a local authority brochure. 
Certainly, the Borough of Epsom and 
Ewell have not attempted it. But, of 
its kind, this publication is good. It 
recognizes that “It is extremely difli- 
cult to draw the line justly between 
the legitimate requirements of the 
advertising industry in the service 
which they undoubtedly give to the 
public on the one hand, and the sense 
of decency, order, and good taste of 
the neighbouring residents or the 
passer-by in the street, on the other 
hand.” The brochure explains, with 
the aid of photographs, what has been 
done to tidy up the borough, and sets 
out the principies which the council 
consider to be desirable in dealing 
with applications for consent. Some 
stress is laid on the fact that these 
principles are not hard and fast rules 
and that each case will be dealt with 
on its merits. The council think it im- 
portant, however, to secure a certain 
amount of consistency, rightly regard- 
ing any other course as unfair to in- 
dividual advertisers. 

Some readers may think that the 
tidying-up process has been pursued a 
little too far; they may wonder, for 
instance, if there is really any objec- 
tion to the familiar type of advertise- 
ment on railway bridges. Again, in 
condemning advertisements on flank 
walls and gable ends, the council 
overlook the fact that a well-designed 
display may relieve the monotony of 
a blank wall. But the council are to be 
congratulated on the thought which 
they have obviously given to a diffi- 
cult problem and on their willingness 
to take the public and the advertising 
industry into their confidence. 


A. E. TELLING 
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REGIONAL PLAN FOR THE SAN JUAN 
METROPOLITAN AREA. By Eduardo 
Baranano. Prepared for the Puerto Rico 
Planning Board, 1956. 

First let me commend the excellent 
manner in which this admirably il- 
lustrated report is presented. The 
script and map references are in 
Spanish and English, and the volume 
is so arranged that the maps and 
plates neatly unfold clear of the script, 
and can be studied as the script is 
read. 

The plan is an advisory one, but is 
confidently presented by Candido 
Oliveras, Chairman of the Planning 
Board, to the Government of Puerto 
Rico for implementation. Puerto 
Rico is famous for its enthusiasm for 
town planning, and it is interesting to 
note that the International Federa- 
tion for Housing and Town Planning 
will hold its Congress there in 1960. 

Puerto Rico is one of the range of 
islands stretching from Florida to 
east of Venezuela, which enclose the 
Gulf of Mexico and the Caribbean 
Sea. It has an area of about 3,435 
square miles and a density of popula- 
tion of 640 persons per square mile, 
and obviously occupies an important 
strategic position. San Juan with its 
harbour and airport is ‘‘the heart, the 
head, the main exponent of the whole 
island’. 

The regional plan covers an area 
of seventy-eight square miles or 1/42 
of the island. It includes seven munici- 
palities, in whole or in part, and its 
boundary is said to have been deter- 
mined ‘“‘by functional factors, not 
only those present but those underly- 
ing the organizational scheme visual- 
ized in this regional plan; by ad- 
ministrative reasons; by physical 
considerations, and by considerations 
of land use’. The regional plan 
recommends that a belt of land, not 
less than five miles in width, parallel 
to and enclosing its landward peri- 
phery should be retained ‘“‘to act as a 
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‘use boundary’ or ‘rural fence’ for this 
region. It would also act as a ‘re- 
ceptive’ element for future needs of 
the metropolitan area and, at the 
same time, as a special ‘pause’ be- 
tween the region and the island. Uses 
which should be close to the area but 
which could be detrimental inside its 
boundaries could be located in this 
belt, such as special industrial dis- 
tricts; in some cases new urban cells 
might be acceptable there.” 

Although Puerto Rico lies within 
the tropical zone, climatic conditions 
vary greatly in different parts of the 
island. Doubtless they affect details 
in the solution of the problems of the 
metropolitan region, but those prob- 
lems as a whole have a familiar cry. 
The main object of the plan appears 
to be to check the “‘unending urban 
sprawl” now prevalent, by a com- 
plete reorganization of the area on 
the satellite principle—no satellite to 
house more than 100,000 persons, 
and each to be girdled by a green 
belt. While the plan is based upon the 
assumption of future increases in 
population and employment (e.g. it 
provides for an estimated population 
of 1 milion inhabitants, in 1975, as 
compared with a present population 
of 463,155), it is to be noted that there 
is, at present, considerable emigra- 
tion to USA. 

Space does not permit detailed 
reference to all the subjects dealt 
with, such as: the dispersal of over- 
spill population coupled with slum 
clearance and the thinning out of 
overcrowded areas; industries; re- 
habilitation; and transportation, a 
subject which the author had already 
covered in part in his Plan for Major 
Thoroughfares in the Metropolitan Area. 
Special reference must however be 
made to the statement that “the 
keystone of all regional planning con- 
sists in making the most of the natural 
assets of a region’’, because it gives the 
clue to the splendid system of parks 
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and coastal preservation for which the 
plan provides and to the special 
recommendation for the preservation 
and rehabilitation of the historical 
city of old San Juan on its islet. 

Finally the plan contains proposals 
for implementation, including: 

(a) The creation of a San Juan 
Metropolitan Planning Commission 
to act in an advisory capacity to the 
Puerto Rico Planning Board and to 
the administrations of each of the 
seven municipalities included in the 
San Juan Metropolitan Area on 
problems related to the area. 

(6) The creation of a Metropolitan 
Land Authority for the administra- 
tion of public lands and for securing 
further land needed, with powers to 
buy, sell, transfer or assemble urban 
and rural land when approved by the 
planning board. The programme of 
purchase to be started now “before 
land values increase out of the reach 
of the present potentialities of the 
Commonwealth”. 

(c) The appointment of an archi- 
tectural advisory board with the 
object of obtaining a more logical 
arrangement of buildings, a better 
use of architectural styles and a more 
proper treatment of whole streets. 

G. L. P. 


THE STORY OF POST-WAR SCHOOL 
BUILDING. Ministry of Education Pam- 
phlet No. 33. 3s. 6d. 

The post-war decade has seen more 
new schools built than any other de- 
cade in the history of State education. 
The Ministry’s pamphlet tells this 
fascinating story in a way which is at- 
tractive for the interested layman as 
well as all those engaged in education, 
either as teachers, administrators, or 
councillors. 

Starting almost from nothing, local 
authorities rapidly recruited teams of 
architects, and a small trickle of new 
schools soon became a massive flood. 
Techniques and experience were 
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pooled, the Ministry’s own develop- 
ment group contributing its share 
and acting also as a clearing house. 

The dominant theme of this pam- 
phlet is the fight against rising costs, 
At first buildings were rather ex- 
travagant in space and money. The 
need to reduce costs brought about 
radical changes in design. Corridors 
were almost completely abolished. 
Toilets and cloakroom space are now 
incorporated in primary classrooms, 
and teachers prefer this—a rare case 
of enforced economy producing some- 
thing educationally sound. 

If price levels had remained the 
same as in 1949, we would by now 
have halved the cost of our schools. In 
fact the cost has only risen from 58s. 
per square foot to 71s. If schools had 
continued on the same pattern, the 
cost now would be gos. 

Architects cannot produce an an- 
nual miracle and those who work in 
the latest schools already know that 
the limit has been reached if not al- 
ready passed. In a few years we shall 
regret the skimped buildings. The 
amber light has turned to red. The 
pamphlet hints at this and also 
warns us that the use of still cheaper 
materials will result in higher main- 
tenance costs. It is left to others to cry 
‘halt’? and the teaching profession, 
among others, is now protesting at 
any further inroads on_ building 
standards. HEDLEY W. DAVIS 


COKE APPLIANCES HANDBOOK. Gas 
Council. 155. 

When a man gives up smoking he 
does not ordinarily become a coke 
addict. Houses and towns are differ- 
ent. In a smoke control area under 
the Clean Air Act new heating ap- 
pliances will have to be of types that 
do not blacken the air. The coke- 
burning appliance is one of these. 
Photos and drawings with dimensions, 
and much technical data, are given in 
this model handbook. 
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THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 


Letehworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 
% INDUSTRY 
%* COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


% RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites ggo years. 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 
belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 
and business, and a delightful place for executives and 
workers to live in. 

Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN city LtpD LETCHWORTH uerrs. 
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